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Personality theorists and social psy- 
chologists generally recognize that the 
emotional responses of one person 
(performer) may elicit emotional re- 
sponses from another (observer). 
When these emotional responses are 
similar, the relationship between the 
performer and observer is described as 
empathetic, or one of identification. If 
the relationship is one of envy, the per- 
former’s pleasure elicits an unpleasant 
emotional reaction from the observer. 
In a sadistic (malicious joy) relation- 
ship, the performer’s displeasure elicits 
a joyful response from the observer. 
In all of these relationships, the ob- 
server’s emotional response is depend- 
efit upon the emotional response of the 
performer. As social phenomena, 
empathy, envy, and sadism require that 
the observer experience the emotion of 
the performer vicariously, in the sense 
of perceiving it, as a prelude to the 
observer’s own emotional response. 

The purpose of this paper is to pro- 
vide a conceptual framework within 
which to study empathy, envy, and 
sadism as determinants of interpersonal 
behavior. For example, empathy may 
account for certain forms of altruism, 
envy for the loss of friendship, and 
sadism for malicious mischief. Before 
proceeding to these problems, however, 
it is necessary to identify a basic mech- 
anism in the arousal of the observer’s 
emotional response. 


Vicarious INSTIGATION 


If an observer responds emotionally 
to a performer’s unconditioned emo- 


1 The author wishes to express his indebt- 
edness to at least two colleagues, Marvin 
Levine and Leon H. Levy, for their en- 
couragement, many helpful suggestions, and 
critical reading of the manuscript. 


tional response (UER) then vicarious 
instigation has occurred.2 The per- 
former’s UER requires more precise 
definition. It is meant to refer to the 
performer’s emotional state, following 
the presentation of an unconditioned 
stimulus (UCS), as perceived by the 
observer. The actual state of the per- 
former is not directly observable. The 
observer must infer the performer’s 
UER from observable events in the 
environment. Typically, the observer 
will rely upon the UCS and the per- 
former’s overt unconditioned response 
(UCR) as cues to the performer’s 
UER. Consequently, the performer’s 
UCS and UCR are important deter- 
mining factors in vicarious instigation. 

The performer’s UER need not ac- 
tually occur, the observer may infer it 
(incorrectly) from the situational con- 
text. It is only necessary that the ob- 
server perceive that the performer’s 
UER has occurred, and respond emo- 
tionally, for vicarious instigation. A 
mother, for example, may react with 
fear and anguish when she sees her 
child fall, only to find that the child 
is unhurt and undisturbed. In this ex- 
ample, the mother’s emotional response 
(ER) was dependent upon her per- 
ception of what had happened to her 
child (the UCS) rather than the child’s 
reaction (UCR). She misperceived 
the child’s emotional state in this case, 
yet she was vicariously instigated; she 
inferred the child’s UER from the 

2 Throughout this paper, the term uncondti- 
tioned refers to dependable S-R relationships 
which serve as a basis for conditioning. This 
usage is in agreement with the definition em- 
ployed by many writers in the area of condi- 
tioning (eg., Hilgard & Marquis, 1961, pp. 
46-47). In this procedural sense, the term 


unconditioned may refer to either learned or 
unlearned S-R relationships. 
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UCS only. Had she been in another 
room and heard the child cry (UCR), 
the mother might have inferred that 
her child was in pain (UER) without 
knowledge of the precipitating event 
(UCS), and yet would have been vicar- 
iously instigated. While the perform- 
er’s UCS and UCR are important cues 
for vicarious instigation, both are not 
always necessary for vicarious insti- 
gation. 


Pseudovicarious Instigation 


The simple contiguity between the 
performer's UCS and UCR and the 
observer’s ER is not sufficient evidence 
for vicarious instigation, however. 
Since the observer’s ER follows the 
performer’s UCS and UCR, the ob- 
server may appear to be responding to 
the performer’s UER when in actuality 
he is responding to some other stimulus 
component. in the situation. As indi- 
cated above, vicarious instigation is de- 
pendent upon the performer’s UCR or 
the UCS. In some situations, however, 
the observer may respond to the UCS 
only, so that the performer’s UER is 
superfluous. An observer may respond 
with fear to the firing of a gun, regard- 
less of whether the target is a bull’s-eye 
or another human being, The obsery- 
er’s fear is not vicariously instigated in 
this instance—although it may appear 
to be if the target happens to be another 
human being. 

Another possible source of pseudovi- 
carious instigation is the performer’s 
UCR. The performer’s UCR may bea 
UCS which elicits an observer ER; in 
this case, the observer responds to the 
performer’s UCR only, so that the per- 
former’s UCS and UER are superflu- 
ous. A sudden loud scream by a per- 
former, for example, may elicit a fear 
response from the observer independ- 
ently of his response to the performer’s 
UCS or UER. Recent studies by 
Church (1959) and Murphy, Miller, 
and Mirsky (1955) have demonstrated 
how a rat’s squeal and a monkey’s pres- 
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ence, respectively, may serve as a con- 
ditioned fear stimulus. 

The performer’s UER may serve as 
a discriminative stimulus which indi- 
cates to the observer that he will re- 
ceive the UCS that is presented to the 
performer. This is another source of 
pseudovicarious instigation. One child 
may fear that he will be spanked when 
he sees that his brother is being 
spanked for no apparent reason. It is 
not his brother’s cries in response to the 
spanking that elicit the child’s fear, 
rather it is the anticipation of being 
spanked himself, 

The following study by Barnett and 
Benedetti (1960) illustrates a form of 
pseudovicarious instigation which may 
occur in conditioning. In this case, an 
extraneous stimulus in the situation 
served as a UCS: 

After adapting the GSR of an ob- 
server to a buzzer, the authors had him 
watch a performer undergoing GSR 
conditioning, with shock as the UCS 
and the buzzer as the conditioned stim- 
ulus (CS). Even though most observ- 
ers were not aware that the performer 
was being shocked, they responded 
with GSRs to the buzzer on test trials. 
Subsequent experimentation concern- 
ing the various stimulus components of 
the situation led the authors to con- 
clude that what appeared to be “vicari- 
ous conditioning” (their term) in- 
volved responses to visible needle de- 
flections of the galvanometer, even in 
the absence of the performer; the 
GSRs, in this case, reflecting changes 
in activation level following the occur- 
rence of a stimulus change, ie., needle 
movements. 

All of these situations are not in- 
stances of vicarious instigation, al- 
though they would appear to be in 
casual observation. Obviously, there- 
fore, anecdotal evidence for vicarious 
instigation is of dubious value, and an 
experimental analysis is required to 
eliminate the possibility of pseudovi- 
carious instigation. 
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Concordant and Discordant Forms? 


The definition of vicarious instiga- 
tion requires that the observer respond 
emotionally to the performer’s UER, 
but there is no restriction placed upon 
the nature of these emotional responses. 
As indicated previously, there may be 
a certain similarity or dissimilarity be- 
tween the emotional responses of the 
performer and observer. Concordant 
vicarious instigation takes place when 
performer and observer responses are 
similar +; discordant vicarious instiga- 
tion occurs when performer and ob- 
server responses are dissimilar. An 
examination of concordant and discord- 
ant forms of vicarious instigation pro- 
vides a rudimentary classification sys- 
tem for empathy, envy, and sadism. 

If discussion is limited to the elicita- 
tion of emotional responses which may 
be classified as either pleasant (+) or 
unpleasant (—), it is possible to specify 
the necessary conditions for empathy, 
envy, and sadism. The four possible 


8 Although not specifically concerned with 
the problem of conditioning, Heider (1958, 
Ch. 11) has presented an analysis which de- 
scribes one person’s reactions “to the lot of 
the other.” There are some parallels between 
the analysis of conditioning through vicarious 
instigation and Heider’s presentation. The 
present analysis attempts to deal with similar 
problems, but in terms of conditioning 
models. 

4Some authors (eg., Asch, 1952, p. 171; 
Heider, 1958, pp, 279-282) distinguish be- 
tween two forms of concordant emotional re- 
sponse. The observer may react concordantly 
with the performer’s response to the uncon- 
ditioned stimulus (UCS) and in a manner 
that is concordant with the way that the 
observer would react if he had been directly 
instigated; the observer may react concord- 
antly with the performer’s response to the 
UCS, but in a manner that is discordant with 
the way the observer would react if he had 
been directly instigated. In the former in- 
stance, the observer is reacting emphatheti- 
cally, while in the latter instance the observer 
is reacting sympathetically. This distinction, 
while useful for some purposes, will be dis- 
regarded in this paper because it does not 
advance the present analysis. 
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TABLE 1 
COMBINATIONS OF EMOTIONAL RESPONSES 
FOR PERFORMER AND OBSERVER 











Case Performer’s UER Observer's ER 
I + a 
II + _ 
Ill _ + 
IV _ _ 





combinations of pleasant and unpleas- 
ant emotional responses for performer 
and observer are presented in Table 1. 
It should be noted that throughout this 
discussion, the classification of the per- 
former’s UER is in terms of the ob- 
server’s perception of it. 

Empathy may be defined by Cases I 
and IV; shocking the performer (—) 
may be painful (—) for the observer, 
for example. Envy may be defined by 
Case II; rewarding the performer (+) 
may instigate a feeling of depression in 
the observer (—). Sadism may be de- 
fined by Case III; shocking the per- 
former (~—) may elicit joy in the 
observer (+). 

Although these combinations of per- 
former and observer responses seem to 
identify the necessary conditions for 
characterizing empathy, envy, and sad- 
ism, the present scheme does not in- 
clude the sufficient conditions for com- 
plete characterization. 

Nevertheless, this initial effort sug- 
gests a useful direction to pursue in 
order to bring a wider variety of emo- 
tional responses within the scope of 
conditioning theory. 


Conditioning 


As a motivational concept, vicarious 
instigation has relevance to a variety 
of social behaviors acquired through 
classical and instrumental conditioning. 
In the discussion which follows, an at- 
tempt is made to identify two condi- 
tioning models in which social learning 
is a function of vicarious instigation. 
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CLASSICAL CONDITIONING PARADIGM: 
THe PERFORMERS UER as a UCS 


In classical conditioning, in order for 
a response to become conditioned to a 
neutral stimulus (CS), the response 
must be elicited by the UCS. Any 
stimulus may serve as the UCS if it 
will elicit a given response with some 
degree of regularity. In vicarious in- 
stigation, the performer’s UER serves 
as a UCS for the observer’s ER. 

The distinction between vicarious in- 
stigation and conditioning may be il- 
lustrated as follows: Haner and Whit- 
ney (1960) had an observer watch a 
performer who supposedly was being 
shocked each time a light was pre- 
sented. The authors found that this 
situation elicited GSRs from the ob- 
servers, the GSR size being positively 
related to the general anxiety level of 
the observer. But no test was made to 
determine whether the observer’s GSRs 
became conditioned to the light alone. 
While Haner and Whitney call this 
phenomenon “empathic conditioning,” 
the term vicarious instigation seems 
more appropriate. 

In the classical conditioning model, 
vicarious instigation must occur in con- 
tiguity with a CS. Conditioning occurs 
when the CS comes to elicit the ob- 
servet’s ER in the absence of the per- 
former’s UER. While this model may 
be applied to a variety of social learning 
situations, an example of concordant vi- 
carious instigation in the formation of 
attitudes may be found in this excerpt 
from Gordon W. Allport (1935): 


Even before he has an adequate background 
of appropriate experience, a child may form 
many intense and lasting attitudes toward 
races and professions, toward religion and 
marriage, toward foreigners and servants, 
and toward morality and sin. A parent’s 
tone of voice in disapproving of ragamuffins 
who live along the railroad track is enough 
to produce an uncritical attitude in the child 
who has no basis in his experience for the 
rational adoption of the parent’s point of view 
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[italics added]. It frequently happens that 
subsequent experience is fitted into the at- 
titude thus uncritically adopted, not... 
made the basis for the attitude. In such 
cases every contact is prejudged, contradic- 
tory evidence is not admitted, and the attitude 
which is borrowed secondhand [italics added] 
is triumphant (p. 811). 


In terms of the model, the “raga- 
muffins” are the CS, the parent’s UER 
is inferred from the disapproving tone 
of voice, and the child’s uncritical nega- 
tive attitude is the observer’s ER. 
Once the emotional component of the 
attitude is conditioned (“borrowed 
secondhand”), the cognitive elements 
are added by subsequent experience. 

Although attitudes are formed in a 
variety of ways, the present model pro- 
vides a conceptual and experimental 
basis for studying the transmission of 
ready-made attitudes through observa- 
tional learning in a classical condition- 
ing framework. One can only specu- 
late concerning the variety of social 
experiences that may be transmitted in 
this way. 


INSTRUMENTAL CONDITIONING Para- 
DIGM: VICARIOUS INSTIGATION 
AS A REINFORCEMENT 


Vicarious instigation may serve as 
either a positive or negative reinforce- 
ment for observer responses in instru- 
mental conditioning situations. Each 
type of reinforcement will be con- 
sidered separately. 

As a positive reinforcement, vicari- 
ous instigation strengthens the ob- 
server responses it follows, It is as- 
sumed that a positive ER is instigated 
in the observer, Therefore, pleasant 
empathetic feelings or malicious joy 
would be the basis for the positive rein- 
forcement. Altruism, for example, is 
assumed to be based upon concordant 
vicarious instigation where both per- 
former and observer emotional re- 
sponses are positive. To illustrate, I 
may become more charitable when my 
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gift is received with obvious pleasure 
by the recipient. If perceiving the 
pleasure of the recipient is vicariously 
instigating, it may reinforce my chari- 
table behavior. Of course, sources of 
pseudovicarious instigation would have 
to be controlled, since charitable be- 
havior may be reinforced by approval 
I receive from the recipient or from my 
family and friends. 

“Tattletale” behavior is an example 
of how a sadistic relationship may af- 
fect conditioning. One child may 
learn that he can have his rival pun- 
ished by disclosing the rival’s misdeeds 
to his mother. Presumably, the enjoy- 
ment elicited by this rival’s punishment 
reinforces the tattletale behavior. 
Again, experimental analysis is neces- 
sary to eliminate pseudoeffects; e.g., 
the child may be seeking the approval of 
the mother and a raise in his own 
status. 

Vicarious instigation may function as 
a negative reinforcement if responses 
are strengthened when followed by the 
removal or reduction of vicarious in- 
stigation, If it is assumed that emo- 
tional states have motivating properties 
then, following Miller’s (1948) para- 
digm, vicariously instigated emotions 
may function to initiate learning; fur- 
thermore, the observer will acquire re- 
sponses which reduce the emotional 
drive stimulus. 

The performer’s UER may instigate 
the observer’s ER (assumed to be neg- 
ative). The observer’s ER is the 
drive stimulus which instigates other 
responses. If one of these other re- 
sponses is followed by the removal of 
the performer’s UER, vicarious insti- 
gation is terminated, and so is the ob- 
server's ER. The response which was 
followed by the termination of vicarious 
instigation will be strengthened. 

This model seems applicable to situ- 
ations when the vicariously instigated 
emotion is negative. Consequently, 
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both unpleasant empathetic feelings and 
feelings of envy can function as drive 
stimuli in this model. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the starving beggar who comes 
to the door for a handout. The house- 
wife may feel grief at the sight of the 
emaciated beggar and upon hearing his 
plea. She may be able to reduce her 
grief by shutting the door to remove 
the pitiful figure from her view. In 
this case, the beggar’s state (perform- 
er’s UER) aroused the housewife’s 
grief (observer’s ER) which was re- 
duced by shutting the door. Presum- 
ably, the response of shutting the door 
was effective in reducing the feeling 
of grief and was reinforced. There are, 
of course, other potential sources of re- 
inforcement in this type of situation. 
For example, the housewife may feel 
threatened by the presence of a stranger 
at her door, and may shut the door to 
insure her own safety. Clearly, 
sources of pseudoeffects must be ruled 
out before it can be concluded that the 
behavior was a function of vicarious 
instigation. 

Envy may also function as a drive 
stimulus in this model of conditioning. 
One man may be envious when his 
rival is promoted, and attempt to re- 
duce his feelings of mortification by 
subsequently avoiding all encounters 
with his rival. Again, it should be 
noted that an analysis for pseudovicari- 
ous instigation must be made (e.g., the 
man may be responding to his loss of 
the promotion rather than his rival’s 
good fortune) before concluding that 
vicarious instigation is the basis for the 
behavior. 

A number of writers (e.g., Berger, 
1961; Campbell, 1961; Hill, 1960; 
Sechrest, 1961) have used the term 
vicarious reinforcement to describe 
learning phenomena. The present 
model identifies vicarious instigation as 
a possible basis for vicarious rein- 
forcement. 
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An EXPERIMENTAL DEMONSTRATION 
oF Vicarious INSTIGATION IN 
CLASSICAL CONDITIONING * 


The foregoing analysis has employed 
anecdotal evidence and hypothetical ex- 
amples to illustrate and support the 
conceptual framework, In light of the 
discussion of pseudovicarious instiga- 
tion, an experimental analysis is im- 
perative, yet lacking. Since vicarious 
instigation is crucial to the framework, 
demonstrations seemed in order. Asa 
starting point, the author selected the 
classical conditioning model as a basis 
for demonstrating vicarious instigation 
in learning. 

Although developed independently, 
the general setting for the experiments 
to be reported is similar to the situa- 
tions used by Haner and Whitney 
(1960) and Barnett and Benedetti 
(1960). In this situation, an observer 
watches a performer (actually a con- 
federate of the experimenter, who sup- 
posedly is being shocked every time a 
light dims. The dimming of the light 
is preceded by a buzzer. The GSRs of 
the observer are recorded as a measure 
of his ER. Everytime the light dims 
and the performer is supposedly 
shocked, he jerks his arm from the in- 
ductorium.® The buzzer was the CS. 
The performer’s UER was inferred 
from the dimming of the light and elec- 
tric shock (performer’s UCS) and the 
performer’s arm movement (perform- 
er’s UCR). Presumably, if the ob- 


5 The author wishes to express his appre- 
ciation to Indiana University for an equip- 
ment grant in support of this research, and to 
Neil Schneiderman, Susan Kroener, and Pa- 
tricia Stewart who were the performers and 
scorers in these studies. The experimenter 
for Experiment I was the author, Patricia 
Stewart was the experimenter in Experiment 
II, Susan Kroener was the experimenter in 
Experiment ITT. 

6 The performer jerked his arm rapidly, as 
a twitch. The performer tried not to make 
other movements, or change facial expression. 
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server responded with a GSR on condi- 
tioning trials, vicarious instigation oc- 
curred. It was necessary, of course, to 
introduce pseudovicarious instigation 
controls, 

The previous discussion of pseudovi- 
carious instigation suggested three gen- 
eral sources of pseudovicarious instiga- 
tion: The performer’s response, per se; 
the performer’s UCS, per se; and the 
observer’s anticipation that the UCS 
will be presented to him. 


EXPERIMENT I[ 


In an initial experiment, an attempt 
was made to obtain information con- 
cerning the effectiveness of the experi- 
mental situation for vicarious instiga- 
tion, and to determine if the instigation 
of observer GSRs by apparent shock 
to the performer was due to the per- 
former’s response, per se. The experi- 
ment contained two conditions: 

1, Shock-Movement (S-M )—the ob- 
server was told that the performer 
would be shocked and the performer 
reacted with an arm movement when 
apparently being shocked. 

2. No Shock-Movement (NS-M)— 
the observer was told that the per- 
former would make a voluntary arm 
movement at a given signal (light dim- 
ming), and that the performer was not 
being shocked. 

If no differences were found between 
these conditions, then it would appear 
that observers were responding solely 
to the performer’s movement, and that 
the performer’s UER was not a de- 
termining factor. If differences were 
found, where S-M observers were 
more responsive, then some support 
would be provided for the phenomenon 
of vicarious instigation, 

Fifteen subjects were assigned at random 
to each condition. The performer (a male 
confederate of the experimenter who ap- 


peared to be just another subject recruited 
for the experiment) was the same for all 
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subjects. In order to avoid any systematic 
bias in the performer’s behavior, the instruc- 
tions regarding the different conditions were 
read to the observer before the performer ap- 
peared for the experiment. For observers in 
the S-M condition, the experimenter ex- 
plained that another subject would be shocked 
in the last part of the experiment, and that 
he would be a few minutes late because the 
experimenter’s assistant was testing the other 
subject to see what level of shock he could 
take; for observers in the NS-M condition, 
the performer’s initial absence was explained 
on the basis that the experimenter’s assistant 
was giving the other subject practice in mak- 
ing the arm movement. Instructions, which 
were common to both conditions and did not 
reveal the specific nature of the condition, 
were read aloud when performer and ob- 
server were present together. 

The experiment was described to the ob- 
server as an attempt to determine whether 
different kinds of stimulation (buzzer and 
light diming) produced different types of 
skin resistance changes. S-M observers were 
told that the performer would be shocked 
every time the light dimmed in order to de- 
termine the effect of shock on the perform- 
er’s GSR. The observer was reassured that 
he was a control subject and would not be 
shocked at any time. NS-M observers were 
told that the performer would try to jerk his 
hand off the apparatus in front of him every 
time the light dimmed to see if the movement 
affected his GSR. The observer was told 
that he was a control subject and that no one 
would be shocked. 

Although the experimenter appeared to be 
taking readings from both the performer and 
observer, only the observer’s GSRs were 
recorded. After an initial adaptation period, 
in which the buzzer was presented for 1.0 
second followed immediately by dimming of 
the light for 1.0 second, the performer’s hand 
was strapped to the inductorium in front of 
him. It was only during this latter phase of 
the experiment that the performer made arm 
movements. 

There were 13 trials during this phase of 
the experiment. Ten trials were used for 
conditioning, with 3 test trials interspersed 
in the same position for all subjects. The 
intertrial interval was 15 seconds. 

The method of moving averages with 
blocks of three trials was used for all curves 
presented in this paper, using the number 
of observers giving a GSR on given trials as 
the dependent response measure. For pur- 
poses of statistical analysis, the total number 
of GSRs for each observer, for a given set 
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of trials, was used as the dependent re- 
sponse measure in all experiments. 

Three criteria were used to identify a GSR 
response : 

1. The movement of the recording pen had 
to be in the direction of lowered resistance. 

2. The movement had to be at least as 
large as twice the thickness of the recording 
pen line, 

3. The movement had to occur within 4 
seconds following the termination of the 
buzzer. 

The records were scored independently by 
the experimenter and the confederate, al- 
though both had some knowledge as to 
which conditions given observers had been 
assigned. The scorers agreed on 94% of the 
trials concerning whether or not a GSR had 
occurred; disagreements were resolved by 
re-examination and discussion by the scorers, 


The criterion for adaptation during 
the first phase of the experiment was 
two successive no response trials; all! 
observers were given a minimum of 
four adaptation trials, however. The 
adaptation curves over the four trials 
are presented in Figure 1. While it is 
apparent from Figure 1 that subjects 
in the S-M condition were less respon- 
sive than subjects in the NS-M condi- 
tion, a comparison of the total number 
of individual responses over the four 
adaptation trials for each condition by 
the Mann-Whitney U test revealed no 
reliable differences (U = 81.5).” 

The relative effectiveness of the two 
conditions to instigate observer GSRs 
may be examined in the “conditioning” 
section of Figure 1. The total scores 
for individual observers in the two con- 
ditions (on trials in which the con- 
federate responded) were compared by 
the Mann-Whitney U test. S-M ob- 
servers appear to be more responsive 


7 Two-tailed tests are used throughout this 
paper. The Mann-Whitney test was em- 
ployed in Experiment I because the compari- 
son groups differed significantly in variance 
(uncorrectable by usual transformation tech- 
niques) and, at the same time, appeared to 
have differently shaped distributions. The 
data for Experiments II and III were more 
amenable to analysis of variance according 
to the criteria suggested by Boneau (1960). 
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MOVING AVERAGE OF THREE TRIALS 


Fic. 1, 


Percentage of observers giving GSRs during adaptation, conditioning, 


and test trials (Experiment I). 


than NS-M observers, but the differ- 
ence is not reliable (U = 70.5, p < .10). 

The total number of GSRs over the 
three test trials was obtained for each 
observer and the Mann-Whitney U test 
was used to compare the differences 
between the conditions. The “test 
trial” section of Figure 1 shows that 
S-M observers gave more responses 
on test trials than NS-M observers. 
The total score differences were reli- 
able at less than the .05 level (U= 
61.5). 

A post-experiment questionnaire re- 
vealed that most observers gave de- 
scriptions of the performer’s situation 
which were in agreement with the ex- 
perimental instructions. Two NS-M 
observers reported that the performer 
might be receiving a shock, One ob- 
server in each condition reported some 
expectation of receiving shock. 

These results lend support to the 
notion that conditioning can occur 
through vicarious instigation. While 
the arousal effects of the arm movement 
are apparent from the data, there is 
some tendency for GSR instigation to 


occur more frequently when the ob- 
server is told that the performer is 
being shocked. Furthermore, the fre- 
quency of conditioned responses (CRs) 
is reliably greater in the S-M condition. 
Conditioning was not solely a function 
of the performer’s response, but was de- 
pendent upon the instructions concern- 
ing shock, 


EXPERIMENT IT 


The encouraging results of Experi- 
ment I testified to the utility of the 
experimental setting in studying vicari- 
ous instigation. Yet, Experiment I 
contained only two pseudovicarious in- 
stigation controls; i.e., the NS-M con- 
dition, for performer response, and the 
instructions to the observer that he 
would not be shocked. A third control 
is necessary to determine whether the 
performer’s UCS per se, will account 
for the differences obtained. It is con- 
ceivable that S-M observer’s were af- 
fected solely by the instructions con- 
cerning shock, and that the performer’s 
response was not a contributing factor ; 
or, that the apparent presence of elec- 
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tricity in the inductorium had arousal 
effects which were independent of the 
performer being shocked. Since the 
differences between the movement con- 
ditions for instigations was not reliable 
in Experiment I, a complete 2 x 2 fac- 
torial design involving shock and move- 
ment was employed in this experiment. 
This design provided for the various 
pseudovicarious instigation controls. 
The four conditions of this experiment 
are identified as follows: 

1. S-M—Shock to performer, and 
performer arm movement. 

2. S-NM—Shock to performer, but 
no performer arm movement. 

3. NS-M—No shock to performer, 
but performer arm movement. 

4, NS-NM—No shock to performer, 
and no performer arm movement. 

The S-M and NS-M conditions were 
the same conditions used in Experi- 
ment I, The S-NM condition is a 
“UCS control” for the instructions con- 
cerning shock and an electrified induc- 
torium; the performer made no re- 
sponse. The NS-NM condition was 
another UCS control; the performer’s 
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hand was not placed on the inductorium 
during the conditioning phase of the 
experiment. She was told that she 
would not be shocked, and should not 
touch the inductorium when the light 
dimmed or else she would be shocked. 
This condition was used to assess the 
arousal effect of an electrified induc- 
torium without shock to the performer. 

Twenty-four subjects were assigned to 
each condition so that each condition con- 
tained an equal number of males and females. 

A female confederate acted as the per- 
former in this experiment. In addition to the 
different instructions for the various con- 
ditions, there were some procedural changes. 
In Experiment I, an attempt was made to use 
a “blind” performer by having the critical 
instructions for the different conditions read 
to the observer before the performer entered 
the laboratory. This procedure was aban- 
doned in this experiment for two reasons: the 
performer in Experiment I frequently could 
identify the condition being used by the kinds 
of overt responses the observer made (e.g., 
smiling, looking away when the performer 
jerked, apparent boredom, etc.), and the per- 
former in this experiment had to know what 
condition she was in so that she could behave 
appropriately. 

The criteria for scoring GSRs were the 
same as in Experiment I, except that the pen 
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movement in the direction of lowered re- 
sistance need only have been greater than the 
thickness of the pen line (rather than twice 
the thickness). This change represented an 
attempt to increase the sensitivity of the 
GSR measure, particularly with regard to 
CRs, which generally occurred relatively in- 
frequently in Experiment I. Scoring was 
done independently, and without identification 
of the condition to which individual observers 
were assigned. The scorers agreed on 96% 
of the trials concerning the occurrence of 
GSRs; disagreements were resolved by re- 
examination and discussion by the scorers. 


No differences in observer GSRs 
were observed between conditions dur- 
ing the adaptation period, as may be 
seen in Figure 2. 

Table 2 summarizes the analysis of 
variance performed on the total scores 
for observers in the different conditions 
over the 10 conditioning trials, 

Since the purpose of this study was 
to determine whether the differential 
effect of shock instructions found in 
Experiment I would occur without per- 
former arm movement, the Shock x 
Movement interaction in the analysis 
of variance is particularly relevant. 
This interaction indicates that the dif- 
ferential effect of shock instructions de- 
pends upon whether or not performer 
arm movements are present, There is 
a significant difference between the fre- 
quency of GSRs given by S-M observ- 
ers and the frequency of GSRs given 
by observers in the NS-M condition 
(¢ = 4.33, df = 46, p < .01); this dif- 
ference is not significant between the 
observers in the S-NM and NS-NM 
conditions. 

The main effect for Movement re- 
veals that performer arm movements 
are effective elicitors of the GSR, re- 
gardless of shock instructions. The ¢ 
between S-M and S-NM observers is 
5.89, df = 46, p < .01; the ¢ between 
the NS-M and NS-NM observers is 
2.92, df = 46, p < .01. 

The main effect for Shock is prima- 
rily due to the difference between the 
S-M and NS-M observers, the differ- 
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TABLE 2 


SuMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 
GSR INSTIGATION SCORES 


























Source af MS fF 

Shock instructions 1 | 94.01 | 16.79** 
Performer movement 1 | 219.01 | 39.11** 
Sex of observer 1 4.60 | — 
Shock X Movement 1 | 38.76] 6.92* 
Shock X Sex 1 3.01} — 
Movement X Sex 1 7.581 1.36 
Shock X Movement 1 2.99) —~ 

X Sex 
Residual 88 5.60 

*D <.025 

tH <.001 


ence between the S-NM and NS-NM 
observers being small and not signifi- 
cant. 

The # tests reported above show that 
observers in the S-M condition differ 
from observers in the NS-M and 
S-NM conditions. The S-M observers 
also differ from NS-NM observers 
(t = 7.35, df = 46, p < 01). 

The differences between conditions 
over conditioning trials may be seen 
in Figure 2. 

The results of Experiment I sug- 
gested instigation was not solely a func- 
tion of the performer’s arm movement. 
This finding is strongly supported by 
the results of this experiment; a very 
reliable difference was found between 
the S-M and the NS-M conditions. 
In addition, this study reveals that the 
instructions concerning shock to the 
performer (S-NM condition), or that 
electricity is being passed to the induc- 
torium (NS-NM condition) are not 
sufficient in themselves to account for 
the frequency of observer GSRs in the 
S-M condition. It is apparent from 
these data that frequency of instigation 
depends upon the instructions concern- 
ing shock and the occurrence of the 
performer’s response. 

Figure 2 also presents the test trial 
data for observers in four conditions. 
An analysis of variance of the test trials 
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scores revealed no reliable differences 
in conditioning. The order of condi- 
tions, based upon the magnitude of the 
means for CRs, is in line with the 
order of conditions based upon the 
means for instigations. The frequency 
of CRs tends to be greatest in the 
S-M condition, although the difference 
between S-M observers and observers 
in the other conditions was not great 
enough to yield statistically significant 
results. 

Although reliable differences were 
found between the conditioning results 
from the S-M condition and the NS-M 
condition in Experiment I, the differ- 
ences between responsiveness on test 
trials for these conditions in this study 
were not reliable, but in the same 
direction. 

A content analysis of the post-experi- 
ment questionnaire data attempted to 
answer two questions: Did the observer 
describe the performer’s actions in ac- 
cordance with the instructions he re- 
ceived? Upon questioning, did the 
observer report that he expected a 
shock during the last part of the ex- 
periment? 

In the S-M condition, one observer 
reported that he did not think the per- 
former was being shocked, while this 
report was given by eight observers in 
the S-NM condition. Judging from 
their reports, a large number of observ- 
ers in the S-NM condition believed 
that the performer was receiving a very 
mild shock or no shock at all; this 
may account for the relatively low fre- 
quency of instigations in this condition. 
Many S-NM observers did not per- 
ceive that the performer was being 
shocked or made uncomfortable. Five 
observers in the NS-NM condition re- 
ported that they did not think the per- 
former would be shocked if she touched 
the inductorium. The majority of ob- 
servers, however, described the condi- 
tions of the experiment in accordance 
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with the instructions given, the one 
major exception being the S-NM ob- 
servers. 

Most of the observers who reported 
that they expected to receive a shock 
during the last part of the experiment, 
apparently expected the shock on the 
first trial or two, and when it did not 
happen, they no longer expected to be 
shocked. 

When the mean GSRs from observ- 
ers who expected shock are compared 
with the general means for the relevant 
conditions, it appears that all means are 
essentially equal to or less than the 
general mean for the particular con- 
dition—except for the instigation mean 
of S-M observers. Of the two observ- 
ers in the S-M condition who expected 
shock, one gave GSRs on 8 out of 10 
conditioning trials, which is equal to 
the median number of responses given 
by observers in the S-M condition; 
the other observer gave GSRs on all 
10 trials, which is equal to the score 
of one-third of the observers in the 
S-M condition. Of the 24 observers 
in each condition, 2 S-M observers, 3 
S-NM observers, 5 NS-M observers, 
and 5 NS-NM observers reported some 
expectation of receiving shock. Conse- 
quently, even though a small number of 
observers in each condition reported 
that they expected to be shocked, there 
is nothing in their data to suggest that 
this is a significant factor in their GSR 
responsiveness. 

While there is general agreement be- 
tween these findings and the results of 
Experiment I, the differences between 
the S-M and NS-M conditions with re- 
spect to instigation and conditioning 
were not consistently as large in both 
studies. When the probabilities of the 
observed differences are considered to- 
gether, there is good support for the 
phenomenon of conditioning through 
vicarious instigation. Yet, it appears 
that some refinements in measuring 
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techniques might improve the reliabili- 
ties of the differences. 


EXPERIMENT III 


There is some possibility that the in- 
structions and performer reactions re- 
sensitized the observer’s response to the 
buzzer during the second part of the 
experiment, so that the measures of in- 
Sstigation and conditioning were con- 
founded with a resensitized response to 
the buzzer, per se. Furthermore, the 
use of only three test trials may have 
been insensitive to some of the condi- 
tioning that occurred. For these rea- 
sons, the measurement technique was 
changed to conform to the recommen- 
dations of Stewart, Stern, Winokur, 
and Fredman (1961), in which the 
latency of the GSR was used to identify 
response measures. By taking into ac- 
count the latency of the GSR to a 
stimulus, these authors found it possi- 
ble to obtain separate measures of re- 
sponses to the CS and UCS, and to 
identify conditioned anticipatory re- 
sponses, for each trial. With this tech- 
nique, therefore, it is possible to have 
each presentation of the stimuli serve 
as a test trial for conditioning, and 
simultaneously obtain measures of re- 
sponses to the CS and to the UCS. 
The purpose of this experiment was to 
determine the utility of the latency 
technique for conditioning through vi- 
carious instigation. Only the S-M 
and NS-M conditions were examined 
in this experiment, using the same in- 
structional procedures as reported for 
Experiment II. 


Some procedural changes with regard to 
presentation of stimuli were introduced to 
accommodate the latency technique. During 
adaptation, only the buzzer was presented for 
6.5 seconds. The intertrial interval was 
varied at random (during adaptation and 
conditioning) from 20 to 60 seconds. During 
conditioning, the buzzer was presented for 
the same length of time as in adaptation. 
The dimming of the light for 1 second fol- 
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lowed the termination of the buzzer by .5 
second. As usual, the performer jerked her 
arm when the light dimmed. 

For scoring purposes, the stimulus interval 
was divided into three 4-second units.8 The 
first 4-second unit represented the response 
to the buzzer; the last 4-second unit, meas- 
ured from the end of the light dimming 
period, represented the response to the per- 
former’s movement; the second 4-second unit 
represented a conditioned anticipatory re- 
sponse. 

The criteria for identifying GSRs was the 
same as used in Experiment II, except that 
the pen movement in the direction of low- 
ered resistance had to occur within one of 
the 4-second intervals, and the movement had 
to indicate an accelerating change rather than 
a decelerating one; this latter criterion 
seemed necessary to distinguish GSRs initi- 
ated in one scoring period from one initiated 
in the next period, on a given trial. Again, 
scoring of the records was done independ- 
ently, without identification as to which con- 
dition the observer had been assigned. The 
scorers agreed on 93% of the cases, and 
resolved their disagreements by discussion. 

The performer was a female in this ex- 
periment, but not the same person who was 
used in Experiment II. 

Sixteen subjects were assigned to each con- 
dition so that each condition contained an 
equal number of males and females. 


The adaptation for the two condi- 
tions was quite similar. Figure 3 
shows the response frequencies to the 
buzzer, the second, and the third scor- 
ing units for both conditions over the 
first four adaptation trials. Since only 
the buzzer was presented during adap- 
tation, responses occurring during the 
second and third scoring periods are 
assumed to be spontaneous. 

When responses to the buzzer dur- 
ing conditioning are compared to the 
buzzer responses occurring during 
adaptation (see Figure 3), it is ap- 
parent that observers are resensitized 
in the conditioning period. An analysis 
of variance based upon total responses 


8 The 4-second unit was used in Experi- 
ments I and II for identifying GSRs to the 
stimuli, It is also in agreement with the 
general findings of Stewart, Stern, Winokur, 
and Fredman (1961, p. 63). 
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to the buzzer during conditioning re- 
vealed no reliable differences between 
the two conditions. 

The curves presented in Figure 3 for 
instigated responses have the same gen- 
eral shape as the curves for the com- 
parable conditions in the two previous 
studies; S-M observers are more re- 
sponsive than NS-M observers. The 
analysis of variance based upon total 
instigations for each observer shows 
that this difference is reliable (see 
Table 3). 

S-M observers gave more condi- 
tioned anticipatory responses than 
NS-M observers, as may be seen in 
Figure 3. The analysis of variance, 
summarized in Table 4, shows that the 
difference in conditioned anticipatory 
response totals for observers in the two 
conditions is reliable. 

In this experiment, the experimenter 
asked each observer at the end of the 


experiment if he expected to receive a 
shock, Only one observer in each con- 
dition reported that he expected shock. 

These findings provide additional 
support for the phenomenon of condi- 
tioning through vicarious instigation. 
The general level of observer instiga- 
tion was similar to that found for com- 
parable conditions in Experiment II, 
but a general increase in the number of 
conditioned GSRs was noted in Ex- 
periment III, where anticipatory re- 


TABLE 3 


SuMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
FOR INSTIGATIONS 








Source af MS F 
Shock instructions 1 | 40.50 | 5.36% 
Sex of observer 1 8.00 1.06 
Shock X Sex 1 0.00 
Residual 28 7.77 


#p <,05, 
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TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR 
CONDITIONED ANTICIPATORY RESPONSES 

















Source df MS F 
Shock instructions 1} 26.28 9.16* 
Sex of observer 1 2.53 —_ 
Shock X Sex 1 1.53 —_— 
Residual 28 2.87 
*p <.01, 


sponses were examined on all 10 trials 
by the latency criterion. 


DiscussIon 


Considering all three studies to- 
gether, there is a good deal of consist- 
tency in the findings with regard to the 
S-M and NS-M conditions. Although 
the differences between these conditions 
for instigations and conditioned re- 
sponses was not consistently reliable in 
Experiments I and II, the trends in the 
differences were always in the same di- 
rection, With particular reference to 
the CR data, the finding in Experiment 
III that observers in both conditions 
are resensitized to the buzzer suggests 
that this factor may have tended to mit- 
igate the reliability of the differences. 

The reader may be concerned with 
the possibility that the differences be- 
tween conditions may be influenced by 
different base levels of resistance, pro- 
duced by the different treatments. The 
base levels of resistance (in ohms) 
were generally lower for S-M observers 
than for observers in the control con- 
ditions in these studies, although fre- 
quency of GSRs was greatest in the 
S-M condition. Since there is a posi- 
tive relationship between GSR size and 
base level of resistance (Haggard, 
1945), this would suggest that the ef- 
fect of base level differences tended to 
decrease the differences in frequency 
of GSRs between the S-M and control 
conditions, according to the GSR cri- 
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teria used. Consequently, if base level 
differences did influence the results of 
these studies, it was in the direction of 
minimizing vicarious instigation effects. 

It should be noted that the present 
experimental situation underplays the 
instigation of the performer. This was 
done in order to keep the S-M and 
NS-M conditions plausible and yet 
comparable, Presumably, the level of 
instigation (and consequently, condi- 
tioning) would be higher if the per- 
former’s behavior was changed so as 
to provide greater evidence of pain. 
Actually, the present level of instiga- 
tion and conditioning is high enough to 
provide evidence for the phenomenon, 
and yet low enough to provide a basis 
for testing the facilitating effects of a 
variety of variables. 

In all of the data, observer GSRs 
tend to occur less frequently during 
the last half of the conditioning period 
than the first half. The explanation 
for this change is not entirely clear. 
One possible explanation is that GSR 
adaptation occurs because the observer 
becomes habituated to the specific situ- 
ation as a result of repeated presenta- 
tions of the stimuli, as Sears (1933) 
has shown. In addition, relatively 
short intertrial intervals tend to pro- 
duce rapid GSR adaptation to repeated 
stimuli (Coombs, 1938). It also is 
possible that observers pay less atten- 
tion to the stimuli as the experiment 
progresses. For example, some ob- 
servers in the S-M condition reported 
that they could not bear to watch the 
performer being shocked and looked 
away after the first few trials; observ- 
ers in the NS-M condition may have 
become bored with, and less attentive 
to, the repetitious movement. 

It might also be argued that vicarious 
instigation phenomena have a tran- 
sitory quality, the effect diminishing 
with successive exposures to the per- 
former’s situation as the observer be- 
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gins to exercise some internal controls 
over his ERs. An adult audience wit- 
nessing a movie, for example, may be 
emotionally aroused as they watch their 
favorite star fall off a cliff for the first 
time; but their level of arousal will 
probably be lowered after witnessing 
the same scene over and over again. 
Individuals can exercise control over 
their emotions when they can anticipate 
the occurrence of an emotionally arous- 
ing situation; although, considering 
the number of times a child can sit 
through the same movie with appar- 
ently undiminished enthusiasm, it 
would seem that children are less capa- 
ble than adults in exercising such 
control, 

Since it cannot be determined, from 
the data reported, whether the adapta- 
tion effects noted in these studies are 
a function of the characteristics of the 
GSR or a function of the characteristics 
of vicarious instigation phenomena gen- 
erally, it would seem that a different 
measure of vicarious instigation is 
needed in order to avoid this confound- 
ing. 

At the same time, some measure is 
needed to identify the nature of the 
observer’s ER. While the reader may 
be tempted to think of these experi- 
ments as reflecting some sort of ob- 
server empathy, there is no basis for 
this interpretation. Some observers 
may be empathizing and some observ- 
ers may be enjoying the performer’s 
apparent pain. Research is presently 
underway which employs the evaluative 
scales of the Semantic Differential for 
this purpose. It may be possible to 
measure conditioning (as Staats & 
Staats, 1957, have done), with the per- 
former’s UER as the UCS for the ob- 
server. If this research is successful, 
it not only should provide a basis for 
determining how attitudes and values 
may be conditioned through vicarious 
instigation, but it should be possible 
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to examine, independently of the GSR, 
whether adaptation of vicariously in- 
stigated responses occurs. 

The general experimental situation 
used in these studies appears to be a 
useful one for measuring conditioning 
through vicarious instigation. It 
should be noted that the overall find- 
ings lend support to the concept of vi- 
carious instigation as defined in the 
introduction to this paper: the instiga- 
tion and conditioning of the observer’s 
GSR cannot be attributed to the per- 
former’s movement, per se, or to the 
electrified inductorium, per se, or to 
the instructions concerning shock, per 
se. It is the apparent shock of the per- 
former (and by inference, the perform- 
er’s UER) which is the effective insti- 
gating stimulus for observer response. 


Vicarious Instigation and Conditioned 
Emotional Response 


Vicarious instigation is certainly not 
a new problem in social psychology. 
The phenomenon has been identified 
many times by other terminology, Mc- 
Dougall (1908) referred to the phe- 
nomenon as the “sympathetic induction 
of emotions.” Floyd H. Allport (1924) 
reacted strongly against this instinct 
doctrine and sought to bring the phe- 
nomenon within the scope of condi- 
tioning theory. 


A theory far more plausible than that of 
instinctive induction of emotion ... is the 
principle of conditioned emotional response. 
It may be illustrated by the panic which 
seizes all the persons in a throng when a few 
of them show signs of terror. Granting that 
the true cause for alarm has been seen by 
only the original few, we have here a case 
of fear aroused by the process of sympathy. 
The explanation, according to the present 
theory, is as follows: we have been pre- 
viously terrified in company with others and 
so have our fear emotion transferred to 
characteristic attendant stimuli, such as cries 
and visible expressions of the emotion in 
those about us. We now react at once to 
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the sight of fear in others by a fear response 
of our own. Here the conception of sympa- 
thetic induction loses its force. We fear not 
merely because we see the expression of fear 
in others; but because we have learned to 
read these expressions as signs that there 
really is something to be afraid of. It is not 
fear induced from others that we experience, 
but our own fear of dangerous situations 
which has been conditioned by social stimuli 
(p. 235). 


Allport’s (1924) analysis argues 
against vicarious instigation, as defined 
in this paper; i.e., the expressed emo- 
tions of others are simply discrimina- 
tive stimuli for subsequent presentation 
of the UCS to the observer. His analy- 
sis may hold for some situations, but it 
does not seem applicable to the experi- 
ments just reported. Observers were 
reassured that they would not be 
shocked, and therefore had nothing to 
fear for themselves; and most observ- 
ers reported that they were not con- 
cerned for themselves. Furthermore, 
the results of the experiments show that 
the arousal effects are greatest for 
S-M observers, when the performer’s 
situation is made to appear most un- 
pleasant; but the number of S-M ob- 
servers who apparently expected to be 
shocked is equal to or less than the 
number of observers who expected 
shock in the less arousing conditions. 

While these arguments are not con- 
clusive, they suggest that vicarious in- 
stigation is either a special case of con- 
ditioned emotional responding or that 
vicarious instigation depends upon a 
different learning principle. The reso- 
lution of this issue is not imminent, 
since further clarification of the nature 
of conditioned emotional responses and 
vicarious instigation is required before 
suitable arguments can be formulated. 


Vicarious Instigation in Relation to 
Experimental Operations 


The use of verbal instructions to ma- 
nipulate the independent variables, and 
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a post-experimeut questionnaire to 
check the subject’s acceptance of the 
instructions, limits the application of 
the designs used for experimental 
analysis of vicarious instigation to cer- 
tain classes of human subjects. It is 
clear that these experimental operations 
are not appropriate for work with 
lower animals, young children, or with 
mental retardates who have little verbal 
facility. 

One possible solution to this problem 
is to substitute specific training his- 
tories for the instructions. Observers 
first may be given direct experience 
with the condition that the performer 
will undergo, and then be exposed to a 
performer in that condition. Subse- 
quently, the observer may be tested to 
determine if his behavior was affected 
by exposure to the performer. Al- 
though it seems feasible to provide dif- 
ferent training histories for each ex- 
perimental and control condition used 
in studies of vicarious instigation, ex- 
perimental evidence is needed to dem- 
onstrate the suitability of the training 
technique for investigation of vicarious 
instigation phenomena. 

To some extent, the present defini- 
tion of vicarious instigation has a cer- 
tain conceptual inadequacy. In order 
to identify conditioning through vicari- 
ous instigation, it is necessary to show 
that sources of pseudovicarious insti- 
gation do not account for the behavior 
in question. From an experimental 
viewpoint, the presence of a particular 
factor is more easily demonstrated than 
its absence, Until a more positive 
statement can be formulated concern- 
ing the necessary and sufficient condi- 
tions for vicarious instigation, it may 
be anticipated that the present defini- 
tions will tax the experimenter’s in- 
genuity for setting up experimental 
situations which eliminate sources of 
the pseudoeffects mentioned previously. 
In spite of this inadequacy, the con- 
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ceptual framework has experimental 
value. 
CONCLUSION 


This paper offers a conceptualization 
of conditioning through vicarious in- 
stigation and provides some experi- 
mental support for the phenomenon. 
The importance of the problem is 
made evident by the paucity of experi- 
mental evidence concerning the role of 
the phenomena of empathy, envy, and 
sadism in the acquisition of interper- 
sonal behavior. The analysis of pseudo- 
vicarious instigation dramatizes the 
inadequacy of anecdotal evidence in 
this area. 

No systematic attention has been 
given here to the personality and social 
determinants of vicarious instigation, 
or to the consequences of vicariously 
instigated conditioning for social inter- 
action. Heider (1958), for example, 
identifies a wide range of common sense 
principles which could be incorporated 
into the conditioning models presented 
in this paper. One of the virtues of 
these models is that they permit the 
perceptually oriented theorist to apply 
his principles in a conditioning frame- 
work and allow the S-R learning the- 
orist to test his principles with a wider 
range of stimuli. 
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